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he thinks it impossible for them to stand a gale twenty-five miles out. General Terry will follow his advice, but will keep the transports away from here and out of sight as long as possible, giving them orders to run in at the last moment. The admiral thinks we will have good weather in four or five days at the change of the moon, and does not expect it before. General Terry is at once ordering ten days' additional coal and rations for our fleet. This bad weather is very unfortunate, but I don't see that we can do anything but trust to the admiral's judgment in that respect. He says the rebels abandoned Fort Fisher the night of the 25th, entirely.
In haste, yours, C. B. COMSTOCK
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From General Butler
Head Quarters, Department of Virginia and North. Carolina,
FOETBBSS MONHOB, VA., Jan. 8th, 1865 To the President
ABRAHAM SAMUELS was arrested in January, 1864, when endeavoring to make his way through my lines across the Potomac. Upon examination he confessed that the paragraph in the Richmond Examiner, December 28th, 1863, herewith furnished, was furnished to that paper by himself in answer to a paragraph in a former issue saying in substance that Samuels had endeavored to escape to the Yankees. He farther confessed that when he left Richmond he had the list of medical stores which is mentioned in the Examiner, which he recovered from the medical purveyor of the Confederate Army, and that he had engaged to run the blockade and bring back the stores: that he had destroyed this paper. From all the surroundings and his story I was satisfied that he was in the interest of the Confederates, and I caused him to be held as a dangerous and disloyal person, and confiscated the money he had with him amounting when reduced to the U. S. Currency to some ($350), and placed it to the credit of the United States where it remains,
A great number of applications were made for his release, to all of which I would not listen until after we had so constructed our lines about Richmond that I was satisfied that Samuels' vocation as blockade runner was gone, and then upon an intimation from the President I released him, not because of his innocence, for he had confessed enough to me to condemn him, but because he was no longer dangerous.